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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Trcxms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida Depot, N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties ; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuacxer, Superintendent. 
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Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Evuis, Master-workman. 


ARs 
Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnovse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitter, C. Oups, Agents. 





Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 


Mrs, E. Wuirrie.p, } Superintendents. 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 





Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
E. L. Hatcn, Miller. 


J ob-Printing: most kinds ‘of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 
G. CamMpBELL. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Newark Commune. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Manufacturers of Printing-Presses, Jewelers’ Tools, 
Machinists’ Lathes, &c. 


HEDENBURG BUILDING, NEWARK, WN. J. 





PFPwrutney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, ..... PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d ard 3rd) of the 
Onerpa AssociaTION. 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 
baxPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 


Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

bey Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible: 
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The Rose Tree. 
This rose-tree is not made to bear 
The violet blue, nor lily fair, 
Nor the sweet mignonnette: 
And if this tree were discontent, 
Or wish’d to change its natural bent, 
It all in vain would fret. 


And should it fret, you would suppose 
It ne’er had seen its own red rose, 
Nor after gentle shower 
Had ever smell’d its rose’s scent, 
Or it could ne’er be discontent 
With its own pretty flower. 


Like such a blind and senseless tree 

As I’ve imagin’d this to be, 
Allenvious persons are : 

With care and culture all may find 

Some pretty flower in their own mind. 
Some talent that is rare. 


[ Anon. 
URBINO AND ELLINA, 
OR 


LOVE AMONG THE SHAKERS. 


BY H. ELKINS.—Continued.* 








The next day Urbino was summoned to the 
elders’ apartment, where were seated the min- 
istry and elders, wearing an aspect, solemn and 
lugubrious as the grave. By a gesture, they 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Young man, be seated.”»— 
There was the first bishop, whose pale and at- 
tenuated countenance wore the impress of an ex- 
treme mental anxiety, and the perturbations of 
a restless and fiery affection of soul ; his asso- 
ciate, also, Urbino’s former tutor, with a dispo- 
sition exactly the reverse--with alofty, grand, 
intelligent and delicate expression of counte- 
nance, revealing a temper mild, placid, yet ab- 
solute and unawed, which no opposition could 
inflame to anger, and no affliction or solicitude 
could swerve from duty, a man eternally bent to 
but one principle—the sacrifice of all for Christ, 


without regard for human nature, and he knew’ 


it so well that it could not deceive him ; the el- 
der of the senior Order, that men of lofty stat- 
ure, kis countenance filled with all good augu- 
ries for Urbino, for he loved him as a father 
loveth his own child, yet, feigning solemnity on 
such an occasion of rebuke ; and lastly, his as- 
sociate, a man of narrow mind and antipathet- 
ic humor, his soul filled with an inveterate 
aversion to Urbino, revealing, at this time, the 
bitterness of his mind and the bias of his 
thoughts, by sardonic glances and sneers ; such 
was the aspect of the tribunal before which he 
was summoned. 

Urbino seated himself, and after a mourn- 
ful pause, and a few anxious glances of intel- 
ligence cast at each other, as though they re- 
coiled from broaching the subject, the first 
bishop broke the silence by saying, ‘ Urbino !’ 
and his lips quivered, his tongue stammered, 
and the accent lingered for a time between his 
teeth, ‘ Urbino, we are informed of a circum- 
stance that gives us pain !? Qh!’ said Urbino 
to me afterward, ‘I would at that moment have 
given worlds, had I possessed them could my 
attachment to Ellina, so pure andso free from 
all vulgar prejudice, or passion, as I thought, 
have been owned of God and sanctioned by his 
pure law. It is hard tosee an old man in 
sorrow for my misgivings.’ The bishop then 
proceeded to make enquiries concerning the 
circumstance ; what led to its enaction; and 
why he didit. Further disclosures made by 
Ellina had given them, as we feared, certaiu 
knowledge that a “ partial union” existed be- 
tween him and her. After replying to all his 
interrogatories, the bishop exclaimed, with 
energy mingled with affection, ‘* Urbino, when 





*From ‘ Fifteen Years in the Senior Order of the 
Shakers,’ by H Exxins. For sale by the author at 
Andover, N. H., 57 1-2 cts. 





I received tidings of this mutual sentiment. 
I was pricked to the heart. Full well I knew, 
from the strong attachments of which your 
nature is susceptible, full well I knew, that if 
ever vou fell, this would be the rock on which 
you’d split! Partial union! concentrative 
love! earthly and local! © beware! for this 
union, this partial union leads directly down, 
down, vown to hell! Because it leads direct- 
ly from God and Christ whose attribute of 
love is universal. Though you haye ever 
steered so clear of fleshly lusts, yet I warn you 
to beware, and take heed to your goings !””— 
Urbino asked him, “If the beloved disciple 
Jobn was not drawn nearer to Christ by a re- 
ciprocal attachment?” He answered, that, 
“* faithfulness in supporting the requirements of 
Christ, purity of heart, holiness, &c., pro- 
duced it, if any such existed ” and that “ uni- 
versal love was proportionately extended to the 
virtues evinced.” ‘‘ Well,” rejoined Urbino, 
“*T can only respect virtue where I see it ex- 
hibited ; and whatever the virtues of a person 
may be, I know them not, unless they are ex- 
emplified to my recognition. We cannot love 
where nothing is lovely ; where every thing is 
lovely we cannot avoid loving. Has God not 
promised that he will love them that love Him, 
and slight them who slight him? Can I be 
more perfect than God?” The bishop replied, 
by warning him te beware, for he had ‘seen 
may young men in the same dilemma.” 

The next time Urbino and Ellina met, she 
appeared dejected ; her countenance was _ pale 
and haggard, and her eyes filled, and the 
drooping lids were insufficient to withold the 
tears; which fell. Love, immaculate, as it 
dwells in certain hearts, the germ there plant- 
ed, the aliment bestowed, the development en- 
sured, by a law immutable and divine, cannot 
be transformed, transfered or destroyed. As 
well might we essay tostop the commingling of 
the primitive elements, which, through the tre- 
mendous laboratories of nature, are eternally 
becoming affined. It may at first, radiate to a 
thousand objects, it will eventually converge to 
but one. Urbino assumed an air of affection 
and cheerful indifference to what had transpired. 
A look, a signal, or a token, of a love that was 
not transitory, produced upon her face a radi- 
ant beam of joy. They separated, without a 
word being spoken by either. An espionage of 
women, between thirty and forty-five years of 
age, wes undoubtedly put upon the track by 
the elderesses. The philosopher would know, 


too well for me toimform him, the oblique. 


expressions, thesly bints and the numerous 
acts of supererogation, that blighted women of 
that age would discover, or imagine that they 
discovered, when propped by the credulity of 
their fearful and cautious leaders. Love, en- 
tertained on Shaker ground, costs much more 
than its intrinsic value. From that time, hence- 
forth, so long as Ellina remained in the Society, 
criminations, arraignments, admonitions, and 
menaces, were their continual lot. Stili, they 
had there, their tender friends, from whom 
they could not separate ; still their faith, though 
put to the severest test, remained unshaken in 
the dogmas of their youth; still they were 
treated with a certain gentleness and respect 
by the leaders, whom they had stipulated to 
obey, but whose counsels in this respect, they 
irresistibly unheeded; and still Urbino was 
promoted to the office of a steward. Urbino 
shuddered atthe thought of the result which 
must shortly ensue from such a course of pro- 
cedure. [or reason told him, that secession 
from the Society or the abatement of his atten- 
tion to Ellina must shortly ensue ; for enmity 
and jealousy were wrought to so high a pitch, 
that among the females there was no peace for 
her. Mistaken women. substituting their ran- 
cor for religious aversion to evil; envious wo- 





men, belching fury upon the recipient of an 
attention which they coveted; hypocritcal 
women, pretendingly hating that tie which they 
had onee strove to fasten, but which fell 
asunder as smoking flax, from the lack of those 
graces which strengthen it; with sinister ab- 
surdity, reproached her in leok and gesture 
with what they termed “‘ carnal love.” But 
not so with all. There were scores of the aged 
and the young who lived as the angels in heaven 
—in peace, harmony and love. The elders 
informed Urbino of the manner Ellina was 
treated, and said they could not prevent it.— 
But did they try ? 

But opposition te rancor and superstition, 
now impelled Urbino, more than attachment, 
not to be brow beat by the vehement vitupera- 
tions of jealous women. Meanwhile, Albert 
grew more interested in the affair, and waged a 
heavier war on superstition than Urbino was 
capable of deing. The brethren all treated 
Urbino with respect ; and Albert determined 
that the sisters should do the same, or he would 
himself engage in the combat; which he did. 
** Loud guns” were centinually fired in meet- 
ing, about the “flesh,” ‘‘ soft love,” ‘* greasy 
union,”’ &c., all returned by Albert, by the 
most waggish and satirical repartees. Albert 
grew more and more jovial, and became so im- 
plicated in leoks, gestures and smickers, which 
spoke louder than words, that he was supposed 
to cover an attachment of a deeper dye. Noth- 
ing could please him better, than such vague 
suspicions. It would be tedious to recapitu- 
late the ten thousand ludicrous occurences in 
which he was a prominent actor; howhe kept 
the elderess, an elderly lady, who wore specta- 
cles, whether in meeting, at table or elsewhere, 
whether on her knecs in prayer, or standing in 
their ranks, on constant guard and in a state of 
effervescence, ber spectacles ever employed to 
aid the vision to ascertain his smirks and smick- 
ers ; how he returned the glare of her eyes, as, 
also, that of her associate, with a visage fright- 
ful to behold, ene eye of which rolled delirious- 
ly upwards to the zenith, and the other glared 
horizontally in uncouth imitation of theirs ; how 
many times, when he caught their eyes, he 
smickered in derisive fondness of them, and, 
lastly, when they publicly referred to his con- 
duct, in the family worship, by a keen rebuke, 
he sarcastically replied, that “‘ natural women 
could not understand the things of the spirit. ”’ 

But some of his witty attacks upon spiritual- 
ism, I will recount. 

He believed there was a true revelation from 
God to man ; but paid little regard to inspira- 
tion, ora passive susceptibility of receiving in- 
fallible impressions. He believed,— and there 
is much good sense in the idea—that the pas- 
sions and interests of the instrument may mix, 
and are liable to be expressed, compounded 
with the divine ideas, thus producing an adul- 
terated mixture. For this reason, he relied a3 
much on the infusions of his own mind as on 
those of another. 

He was a man of about thirty years of age, 
six feet two inches in height, and weighing two 
hundred and eighty pounds. His chest was 
full, hislimbs strong and agile, his attitude 
erect, and his gestures those of activity and 
grace. His complexion was that of bronze-- 
denoting a hardihood and temperament like 
iron; his mouth large ; the teeth like pearl; 
his nose straight and of medium size ; his eyes 
large, fixed, and reflecting the various hues of 
a couvex mirror. His forehead was high, not 
very wide, but his head rapidly widened as it 
receded, and was very high and wide at the 
rear. His black hair was, already, interspersed 
with those of isolated white. 

Such was the exterior of Albert;—a man, 
whose adherence to Shaker principles and life 
has been a wonder to his acquaintances without, 
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and his brethren and sisters within the church. 
An inexplicable regard to a mystic influence of 
conscience, has ever led him to not seemingly 
fast before men, but before God. 

On one occasion, when the spirits of some 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of America were 
said to be present, in worship, they deposited 
in the centre of the sanctuary, the clairvoyants 
declared, a pile of spiritual machines made for 
the na of ‘grinding to pieces” ( meta- 
phorically speaking) ‘‘ old nature” as the Shak- 
ers term the evil, sensual principles in man.— 
Each was requested to get one of these invisi- 
ble engines and metaphorically try them, to 
see how they would work. Albert immediately 
advanced to the centre of the hall, seized his 
and left the apartment. He quickly returned, 
and we were required, after getting them ready 
for operation, to try them, by turning an in- 
visiblo crank, as one would the material crank 
of a coffee-mill. Albert instantly started again 
for the corridor, where he had previously fixed 
his machine. The door of the sanctuary bein 
open, he placed his body out of sight of'us = | 
commenced turning in such a manner, that his 
hand, in describing the revolution of the crank, 
would, in one half of its orbit, be seen by both 
brethren and sisters. This buffoonery produc- 
ed the desired effeet-—a laugh, scarcely stifled 
by the solemnity of the place, and the admoni- 
tion of the elders, who, not observing the cause, 
were ignorant until the next day. 

The next morning, Albert was summoned to 
give an account, why he had thus profaned the 
gift and turned it intoa source of mirth. He 
solemnly replied, yet the elders could see the ex- 
pression of contemptuous irony playing around 
his lips, “* Do we not read in the scriptures that 
‘The wine-press shall be trodden without the ci- 
ty ?? Do we not read, also, that, ‘‘ Nothing im- 
pure, unholy or unclean, shall enter the Holy 
Sanctuary? the Inner Court of the Temple ? the 
Most Holy Place,’ where God himself is ever 
found? Now, what can be more unclean, im- 
pare and unholy, than old Nature? For me, 
or any one, to carry that into the Holy Sane- 
tuary, and undertake to there grind it, or de- 
stroy it—a work which God has declared shall 
be done beyond the precincts of the Outer 
Court—sacrilege ! blasphemy !*? This bibli- 
eal reply, which had the revelation of God for 
its authority, of course hushed the elders. 

He was, at ome period, so stiff and noncom- 
pliant in the simple, mortifying gifts of whirl- 
ing, bowing, bending, reeling and twisting, 
which the elders would sometimes advance, to 
try our suppleness, that they reproved him.— 
They told him that they desired him to labor 
for the gifts of the spirit; to yield himself up 
passively to its influence ; and be operated up- 
on according to its dictation ;—to be simple, 
free and suppliant, like a willow, not stiff, and 
unyielding, like a stubborn oak ; and then dis- 
missed him from their presence, with the 
promise that he would conform. He informed 
me of their counsel, and said, that they would 
never say any more to him on that subject, 
and that he would, before a specified time, 
bring such gifts to an end. At the next time 
of their assembling for worship, Albert was 
present ; and the elders determined upon hav- 
ing a lively meeting and proving his suppleness. 
He could dance, notwithstanding his corpulence 
and size, with an activity and accuracy which 
surprised all. In this meeting, he more than 
surprised, he electrified or terrified all. He 
leapt, he staggered, he reeled, he doubled 
himself head to feet, and bounded and danced 
as ona “sea of glass.” It was dangerous to 
approach him, and the rest gave him ample 
space. A more solemn, or devoted Jooking 
countenance, never was seen. His colossal 
size rendered the seene three-fold more comic ; 
and a roar of laughter was with difficulty sup- 
pressed. 

After meeting, he was immediately sum- 
moned, where sat the bishops and elders.— 
They asked him why he had conducted so un- 
couthly, and even ridiculously, in worship ? 
He answered with apparent grief, “I know not 
what to do.” Said they, “Why?” ‘ Be- 
cause,” he answered, ** I cannot go forth with 
that freedom and simplicity with which I am 
filled ; because of the weakness of the people. 
Have you not told me, time after time, to give 
myself up to the influence of the spirit, to be 
operated upon as that should dictate? I have 
done it; what cause have you for complaint ?” 
‘**Poh,” they replied, “‘ we do not mean the 
spirit of the devil.” ‘ Ah!” he replied, ‘* how 
can you judge these gifts which are divers and 
given unto men. For ‘ there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same spirit. There are differen- 
ces of administration, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of operations, but it 
is the same God which worketh all in all.’” 
See 1 Cor. 12: 4,5and6. They said no 


more to him about non-compliance in meeting. 
On one or two occasions, he used in vain the 
name of God; and on being asked by the eld- 





ers, if he had taken God’s name in vain? he 


answered, ‘‘ Not the God of Abraham, Isaac 


and Jacob, but the god of this world. 
(To be continued.) . 
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Geological Facts--A Deduction. 

One of the most interesting parts of Geological 
science is that relating to fossil remains. It is 
found that the crust of the earth, down to the 
depth of over ten miles (measuring the thickness 
of the superimposed strata) is quite extensively 
filled with the organic remains of extinct animals 
and vegetables, now petrified or incorporated into 
the solid rocks. This fact being ascertained, it 
has been a prominent subject of study and spec- 
ulation, to determine the history of these extinct 
tribes, and explain the method of their burial, i. e. 
of the changes which the earth must necessarily 
have undergone to have swallowed them up to 
their present depth. 

The theory which is now generally received 
and which facts seem to incontestibly demonstrate, 
is, that the earth has been in process of forming 
to its present state, for an immensely long period 
in the past—a period wholly indefinite, but which 
we may call several millions of centuries, for the 
sake of individualizing it to the mind—and that 
during this period, the surface of the earth has 
been alternately raised up into the position of dry 
land, and then sunk and submerged beneath the 
ocean. This alternation, it appears, has occurred 
numerous times and to all parts of the earth; and 
by a process so slow and gradual as to require an 
almost inconceivable length of time to accomplish 
even one of the changes. 

During several of the periods of dry land—i. e., 
when certain parts of the earth werc raised above 
the ocean, such dry parts were occupied by plants 
and animals of various kinds, which propagated, 
lived and flourished for a length of time, until 














those parts gradually sunk beneath the ocean, 


when the remains of these animals and vegetables 
were covered by layers of mud, brought down by 
rivers from continents elsewhere in the process of 
rising, and finally Lardened into rock at the bot- 
tom of the sea. Then after an interval of thou- 
sands of years these same parts were slowly made 
to rise again and emerge tu the surface, to become 
again the seat of animal and vegetable life of a 
different order, and again to subside and deposit 
their remains in the form of petrifactions at the 
bettom of the ocean. This process Geologists 
say, has been repeated again and again; and in 
no other way, apparently, can we account for the 
fact that different genera and species of fossils are 
found occupying the different strata of rocks down 
to a great depth in the crust of the earth. 

For instance, in the formationnext below the 
present, called the tertiary formation, the bones 
of immense quadrupeds, much larger than any now 
existing, are found imbedded in the earth and 
rocks. These are the Mastodons, Elephants, &c, 
whose remains are exhibited in museums. Next 
below these, in the chalk formation, are found fos- 
sil lizards, 20 feet lung. Previous to them, in the 
deeper strata of the Oolite period, immense sauri- 
ans or reptiles of the crocodile family are found 
to have been the ruling form of life. Still below 
them, in the sand-stone rocks, there are remains of 
huge tortoises and enormous frogs: and in the 
next preceding period the earth seems to have 
been covered by a prodigious growth of vegeta- 
tion of the fern and rush species, which is now 
found in its proper order under the superincum- 
bent strata, solidified into coal. Below the coal 
formation, there are few remains of Jand animals 
found; but the rocks are full of. salt water fishes, 
shells, corals, &c., many. of them. extinct species— 
the shark being, however, a proininent type ofthe 
life existing at this most ancient period. The-rocks 
on the summit of the highest hills, in our imme- 
diate neighborhood, having by some agency been 
thrown up to the surface from the lower depart- 
ments of the earth’s crust, are found to be com- 
posed almost wholly of shells and the remains of 
sea animals. 

We have given this sketch of facts, indicating 
the extreme length of time during which the earth 
has been approaching its present organization, and 
has been inhabited by some form of life, for the 
purpose of suggesting a deduction bearing on 
spiritual facts, and favorable to faith. 

We may assume that the animul creation, 
which has existed for unknown millions of ages, 
is identical with that which the Bible calls “ the 
flesh,” and is peculiarly the domain of the devil.— 
Thus we see the vast extent of the power we are 





to overcome. For an immeasurable period of 
time, this world has been possessed by a life 
whose main functions have been to eat and drink 
and propagate and die! Man was made for a 
higher destiny—to be the beginning of a new 
creation ; but the old world has overlapped the 
new thus far. Man has yielded to the drift of the 
flesh, and has taken his place as a brute, to eat 
and drink and propagate and die. But the 
‘morning cometh.’ The distinction which we 
have made and are beginning to make between 
the Amative and the Propagative, (which is the 
same as between love and the lust of the flesh,) in 
the relations of the sexes, is a new and important 
external manifestation of the change from the old 
brutish world of the geological ages, to the new 
world which is to be truly Auman and divine.— 
This view also makes the fall of man perfectly 
natural, (as the old theories do not;) since it 
shows us that an enormous accumulation of the 
powers of the flesh was ready to take possession 
of the new-bern human race, and assimilate it to 
itself, 





Woman’s Sphere. 

If man and woman are made in the image of 
God, as the Bible teaches, so that woman is to 
man as Christ is to the Father, then we may learn 
something about woman’s sphere by noting what- 
ever hints we can find in the Bible about the ex- 
tent of Christ’s codperation with the Father. 
‘ Byhim, we are told, * God made the worlds,’ and, 
‘ Without him was not anything made that was 
made.’ This certainly looks hke entire partner- 
ship in labor. The great master-builder takes 
his help-meet with him into all the mechanics of 
heaven and earth. Christ said, ‘ My Father work- 
eth hitherto, and Iwork. And again, ‘ Whatso- 
ever things the Father doeth, these also doeth the 
Son.’ These’ sayings seem to bear hard on the 
theories of those who separate the labors of men 
and women, and confine women to cooking and 
household drudgery. Indeed may we not say 
that Christ’s entire mission to this world was an 
out-door work, and that of the roughest kind.— 
Instead of limiting himself to effeminate home- 
service, which is commonly thought to be the 
proper sphere of woman, the companion of the 
Father is seen working like a soldier in the trench, 
far away from home, enduring all things for the 
siege and overthrow of death and hell. 





The Derivation ot Character. 

“The character of a man is derived, 1, from his 
breed; 2, irom his breeding ; 3, from his country ; 
4, from his time.”—Parton’s Life of Greeley. 

There is another agency besides these which goes 
to form character, not to be overlooked; viz. the 
faith of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Where Christ 
is received into the heart, there are often marvel- 
ous, not to say miraculous, changes of character. 

Man, as the image of God, as the vehicle of his 
life and inspiration, recognizing his calling in 
this respect, looks above and beyond his circum- 
stances, for the influences that are to determine 
what his character shall be. Indeed, one of the 
first things a disciple of Christ is called upon to 
forsake, is his ‘breed,’ and his breeding,’ his 
‘country’ and his ‘ time.’ 

One of the objectionable things about the above 
doctrine is, that it does not extend the hand of 
hope to the multitude: it is anti-democratic.— 
Ultimately, it will be found that what elevates 
man as a whole, and the only effectual thing that 
can do it, is—not his ancestral blood, nor any fa- 
vorable circumstances under which he may be 
born—but the faith of the gospel of Christ. 

‘Except aman be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.’ Jno. 3: 3. 

‘T will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
me a people;.... for all shall know me from the 
least to tho greatest.’ Heb. 8: 10, 11. 





A Musical Analogy. 

Humanity is a complex musical system—a 
gamut comprising an infinite variety of chords. 
Every person is a note in the scale. Other per- 
sons, as A, B, & C, are in relation to him as the 
harmonies of the third, fifth, eighth, &c. No one 
person can be to another the whole of the scale, 
or fill out the natural series of accords of which 
that other is capable, any more than the sixth or 
eighth can alone supply to the key the full choral 
complement of the whole octave. 

This is more than a mere fanciful analogy, as 
every one who has inspected his own nature and 
has made varied friendships with men and women 
will admit. Leta person love another, no matter 
how well, on account of the perceived congeniality 
between them, and he is thereby made only the 
more sensitive to his power of accord with others. 
The more he loves No. 1, the more chance there 





is that he will awaken coalescence with Nos. 2 
and 3. 

Society should recognize this principle, and pro- 
vide for it better than it does. Marriage assumes 
that mankind are constituted on such a rudimeptal 
and inferior plan, that a single chord is all they 
are capable of, and shuts every person up to the 
task of finding out the identical one who is to de. 
velope and satisfy the whole complex capabilities 
of his nature. No wonder, on this plan, that ‘ho- 
ney-moons’ are proverbially short. The fault is 
not so much in the parties as in the system which 
tries tomakea tune out of two notes. Paul, hken- 
ing society to the human body, says that no 
member can say to another, ‘I have no need of 
thee ;? but marriage proceeds on the maxim that 
any two members are sufficient for each other 
and that there is ‘no need’ whatever for the re_ 
mainder. 

Marriage however is undoubtedly the best thing 
for the world whiie remaining in conditions of 
isolation and selfishness. Only in that higher 
state which we are taught to hope and pray for, 
in which the will of God shall ‘be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven,’ can the full harmonies of 
the resurrection standard be realized. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Steamship Africa arrived at Boston on the 
1st instant, bringing European news to the 20th ult. 





EASTERN NEGOTIATIONS. 

The attention of the public has been turned some - 
what from the Crimean war to the diplomatic war 
now going on at Vienna. Two distinct and opposite 
negotiations have been in progress; first, relating to 
the acceptance by Russia of the ‘four points’ which 
the allies have made preliminary to a treaty of peace ; 
second, the conclusion of an alliance between the 
Western powers and Austria. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia having accepted the conditions proposed by the 
allies, the latter have empowered their diplomats to 
commence negotiations for peace; yet the allies 
have refused to grant an armistice, and the Empe- 
ror is continuing his preparations for a spring cam- 
paign, The belief is gaining ground that Nicholas 
is more pacific than has been supposed; indeed 
his readiness to accept the ‘four points’ appears 
remarkable when the wretched condition of the Eng- 
lish at Sebastopol is considered. A Congress of Na- 
tions, to which the United States is to be a party, is 
among the things talked of. The English people 
are confident, it is said, that they can take Se- 
bastopol; and it is supposed that the bad man- 
agement of the war willdestroy the prestige which 
the British aristocracy have long enjoyed. 

SPAIN. 

On the 18th inst. a new Constitution was submit- 
ted to the Chambers. It-makes the people the 
source of power; establishes the Roman Catholic 
religion as thatof the nation, guaranteeing, how- 
ever, toleration to other religions; gives free- 
dom to the press; abolishes confiscation and death- 
penalties for political offenses; it proposes a Legis- 
lature of two branches, one of which is chosen for 
life, and on property qualifications, and the other 
by the citizens; there isto be an annual four 
months’ session of the courts in October; the courts 
regulate the size of the army, give consent to regal 
marriages, and appoint necessary regencies. 

KING KAMEHAMEHA IV. 

The accession of the new king to the throne of the 
Sandwich Islands, it is thought, will put an end to 
the hopes of the annexationists for the present. He 
is represented by the San Francisco Herald as a 
young man of more than ordinary talent, well edu- 
ated, ambitious of the kingly office, and strongly op- 
posed to the annexation schemes of his family, His 
travels in England, France and the United States, 
have made him well acquainted with the character 
and resources of those countries. The treaty of an- 
nexation only awaited his signature to go into effect, 
and it is supposed to be less likely to be given now 
than before his accession to the throne. 

PARAGUAY. 

Gen. Lopez, President of Paraguay, has closed the 
Paraguay River against the vessels of all nations. 
This of course stops the surveys of Lieut. Page who 
was sent by the United States to explore that river. 
Lopez is said to be a hater of Yankees and Yankee 


enterprise. 
INDIAN WAR. 


A bill passed the United States Senate last Thurs- 
day, to raise 3000 men, and to appropriate $2,500, 
000 to carry on a war against the Indians upon the 
upper Missouri and its tributaries. It awaits the 
action of the House. 

SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 

M. Considerant, with his family, arrived at New- 
York in the steamer Union on Saturday last, en 
route for Texas, where he goes to make preparations 
for the establishment of a colony of Europeans, 
which he has had in contemplation for some time. 
The funds of the company, of which M. Considerant 
is the head, amount, says the Tribune, to about a 
million dollars; a company of several hundred Belgi- 
an, French and German farmers and mechanics are 
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expected as soon as the needful arrangements can be 
made. The colony is expected to gradually increase 
to several thousands. M. Considerant, who is the 
known leader of Fourierist Socialism in Europe, pro- 
poses to introduce a few associative features into the 
management of the colony, such as buying supplies 
at wholesale, and distributing them to all the colo- 
nists at the cost price—maintaining schools and 
amusements, and affording medical assistance at 
public expense, &c. Fourier’s industrial organiza- 
tion will not be introduced at present. 





PASSING TOPICS. 


—A School of Design for women was opened in 
New-York in Nov. 1852, for the purpose of educating 
women for wider usefulness. There has been an 
average attendance of nearly forty since its opening. 
Lectures have been given upon Design, as applicable 
to Manufactures—classes formed, aud instruction 
given in wood engraving, and Lithography; a ciass 
in Copper-plate Engraving is about to be formed- 
Many will soon be able to do first-class work and to 
give instruction to others. Women have been found 
well adapted to this kind of work. The Managers 
say in their report that ‘ Engraving on wood has 
met with most decided success. A class of thirteen 
pupils was organized in this branch, and after prac- 
ticing a much shorter time than boys or men usual- 
ly require, have executed work in a very satisfacto- 
ry manner, of various grades. They have been em- 
ployed by Messrs. Stringer & Townsend, for whom 
they engraved, to their entire satisfaction, the plates 
of ‘The Journal of Industrial Design,’ a large and 
important English work upon Mechanics, republish- 
ed here.’ At the present time much of the de. 
signing is done by foreign artists to whom manu- 
facturers are compelled to pay great salaries. 

—From the Eighth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration we cull the following particu- 
lars: The number of aliens that arrived at New-York 
in 1854, amounted to 819,223. To transport this 
namber, 7,041 ships were employed. The emigra- 
tion to New-York for the past year was 8,131 great- 
er than that of any previous year; that of 1852 be- 
ing the largest hitherto. Of this body of emigrants, 
176,936 were natives of Germany ; 82,302 were na- 
tives of Ireland ; 30,578, of England. There has 
been an immense increase of German emigrants, be- 
jng nearly double that of 1858, and nearly three 
times the average of former years. The Irish emi- 
gration is upon the decrease, being for the past 
year 30,862 less than in 1853, and 81,428, or about 
one half less than in 1851, the great year of Irish 
emigration. This is an improved feature; for the 
Germans are an industrious people, more or less edu- 
cated, and generally supposed to bring means for 
buying homes on the prairies, or in the forests of 
the west.—The Commission in New York city has 
supplied 13,964 persons with situations, and given 
aid in the State to 88,239. The receipts of the 
Commission for 1854 were $696,498, and its disburse- 
ments $635,215, leaving a balance of $61,192. 

—Commodore Vanderbilt has made a proposal to 
the Postmaster-General to establish a semi-monthly 
line of steamships to run between New-York and 
Liverpool, which, by alternating with the Collins 
line, would open a weekly communication between 
this country and Europe. He says, ‘I have had 
some experience in ocean navigation. I have well 
considered the subject, and am well satisfied that if 
my proposition be accepted, the enterprise can be ac- 
complished with great advantage to the country, and 
without loss to myself. I would not ask for the pro- 
tection of $15,000 per voyage, were it not for the 
considerable compensation now allowed to the Cun- 
ard line by the British Government, and the still 
more stupendous protection afforded by our Govern- 
ment to the Collins line.’ This proposition has all 
the greater weight, in view of the fact that some of 
the Cunard steamers are now employed by the 
British government in its war operations, and also 
that E. K. Collins threatened to sell his steamships 
te European powers when a move was lately made 
in Congress to discontinue the bonus of $800,000 per 
annum, now paid his line. 

—The Governor of California, in his message, esti- 
mates the annual amount of gold produced in that 
country to be $90,000,000, of which $60,000,000 are 
shipped to Europe and the Atlantic States, the rest 
being minted in San Francisco, or used in trade 
there, or shipped to Pacific ports. He also estimates 
the amount of quicksilver now exported at $750,000 
per annum. 

—Twelve men charged with murder are now con- 
fined in the Tombs, the New-York city prison. 
Eight of them are certainly foreigners. Four are 
charged with the murder of women, and in a fifth 
instance 2 woman was concerned. From this we 
can see what a flood of uncivilized passion foreign 
emigration is letting in upon the country, and how 
much a social Savior and new social institutions are 
demanded. 

—Col. Benton, who is now a member of Congress 
and with whom a railroad to the Pacific is a favorite 
scheme, opposes the proposed subterranean tele- 
graph to the Pacific, and thus heaps ridicule upon 
the plan: Says he, ‘The Indians all along the line 
get their living by digging, and they will cut under 
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and take the wire away. These Digger Indians have 
long, slender sticks with a hook at the end—the ob- 
ject is to pursue the lizard running into a hole and 
bring it out with a hook. Put down your fifteen 
hundred or two thousand miles of telegraph, and they 
will dig up and cut up the wire, every inch of it, and 
make of it hooks to pull out lizards.’ 


—It has been stated lately in an English paper, 
that the number of living female authors is two 
hundred and ninety-four : of this number one hun- 
dred and forty-six are American. 

—The recent rise in the price of printing paper 
and paper materials, has led to many experiments 
to find a substitute for rags. Experiments are 
making in some of the paper factories in 
the United States to manufacture paper from the 
Tules, which grow in California in great abun- 
dance. At two cents per pound, or one third of 
the present price for rags, this material will give 
an income of eighty dollars per acre, and that 
without any expense except that of collecting it in 
antumn, when fully ripened. 

--The influence of the Reciprocity treaty is 
now felt. Arrangements are making to ship 
grain direct from Chicago to Europe by the Lakes, 
and the St. Lawrence. Herman Uhrlaub of that 
city, has left for Europe to make arrangements with 
shippers in Germany to ship emigrants from the fa- 
therland to Chicago by the St. Lawrence, thus mak- 
ing only one change of vessel and escaping the impo- 
sitions of forwarders in New-York. 

—The Carson League has found some pretty deci- 
ded opposition in Chester, Hampden County, Mass. 
Five men in that town have been found guilty of 
blowing up a church, a house, and a mill,—of setting 
fire to a barn, and of disfiguring horses belonging to 
members of the League. 

—There are now in California 60,000 Chinese ; 
last year there were only 20,000. 

—The General Government is organizimg an ex- 
pedition in New Orleans, for the purpose of se- 
curing further information relative to a railroad 
route to the Pacific. 

—‘A new application of the Photographic pro- 
cess,’ says the Tribune, ‘has been made, which is to 
supersede the labor of drawing previous to engrav- 
ing. The Photographic portrait, or picture, is trans- 
ferred directly to the wood, making a well defined, 
and, of course, correctly proportioned and shaded 
likeness, ready for the engraver. By this process 
the enlarging and reducing of figures is done with 
perfect accuracy, beside saving a vast deal of the 
most irksome labor of wood engraving.’ 





Philosophy of Change. 

The idea of frequent change, or alternation in 
employment, harmonizes well with an important 
principle of Christ’s gospel. ‘Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children,’ says Christ, 
‘ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
We are therefore to consider the child-life, in 
some respects, as the type of the heavenly hfe.— 
And a leading characteristic of childhood is the 
aversion to routine, or continuous confinement to 
the same thing. Assign toa child a lengthy task, 
and his nature rebels against the imposition, and 
longs for change. Set before this child the same 
amount of work divided into short and variable 
portions, and he executes it with ease and pleas- 
ure. 

We may safely assume that the life-devotion to 
a single kind of business, which we everywhere 
see as we look abroad, is a superinduced and un- 
natural condition of human nature,—the le- 
gitimate offspring of selfishness, and the love of 
gain. This disposition is nowhere seen in the 
child; seldom in youth; and only obtains preémi- 
nence as the youthful spirit is fossilized by its 
contact with the hardening element of worldliness. 

Approach towards the resurrection is a re- 
newal of youth; and as we receive the fullness of 
the youthful spirit, we seek its natural expression 
in change and variety. Thus we see before us 
the realization in a natural and progressive way of 
one of Fourier’s best ideas, constant and frequent 
alternation in employment. 








The Clergy Question. 

How shall the Ministry be sustained? is a 
question loudly demanding an answer in these 
‘hard times.’ The public mind has been called 
to the consideration of this question by ‘Shady- 
Side,’ ‘Sunny-Side,’ ‘ Parish-Side,’ and some other 
‘sides ;’ and in place of any satisfactory solution 
of the difficult problem, many suggestions have 
been proffered. The latest hints we have noticed 
on the subject are contained in the Christian In- 
quirer, a Unitarian paper. That journal reviewsa 
pamphlet lately published, which attempts to dem- 
onstrate that the salaries generally received by 
ministers are inadequate to their support, and such 
as toaccount for the fact that there has within a 





few years been a great decrease in the number of 


persons preparing for the ministry; and also 
shows, ‘that though here and there increased 
salaries have been paid within a year or two, the 
movement has not been nearly so extensive as is 
commonly supposed.’ The Inquirer then submits 
two plans, the one or the other of which it thinke 
will have to be adopted, if it is to be expected to 
maintain the institution of the clergy. One is, 
‘the celibacy of the clergy, at least in the large 
number of parishes where the salaries of minis- 
ters are less than the wages of the journeyman 
mechanic, or even of the coachman who drives 
the carriage of many arich city parishioner.”— 
The second plan of the Inquirer is, secularization 
—in other words, it proposes that ministers shall 
unite some business-calling to that of preaching. 
when the compensation they receive for preaching 
is not adequate to their support. 

These suggestions have at least the merit of 
practicality. The first plan has long been tried 
by the Catholics, and with successful results so 
far as relates to the efficiency of the ministry. 
It is readily seen, that a celibate might devote 
himself to his calling with a single-eyed efficiency 
impossible to one distracted by the multiplex 
cares of a family. Still, it seems to us that this 
plan proposes merely to ‘cut the knot? which Bi- 
ble Communism easily unties—namely, by guar- 
anteeing to every member of society the support 
and education of himself and of his family; so 
leaving each individual free to steadily pursue his 
avocation, undisturbed by the perplexities com- 
monly involved in ‘getting a living’ and rearing a 
cluster of children. 

The secularization plan of the Inquirer cannot 
be too highly commended. Aside from the ques- 
tion of support, it certainly would have an excel- 
lent effect upon the clergy if they would more 
freely mingle in the common employments of life. 
We are confident that there would be fewer sore 
throats and broken constitutions, and that better 
sermons would be preached, if the example of the 
great apostle were followed in this respect—who 
labored with his own hands, that he might not be 
chargeable to any one. 





Home Joys. 

The ‘good-sense correspondent’ of the Home 
Journal, after narrating her experience of the 
miseries and irksomeness of boarding out, not on- 
ly in families but also in boarding hotels, gives 
the following sketch of home enjoyment: 

** A home of our own!—what a charming sound ! 
large enough for ourselves and a few well-chosen 
friends ; the neat and pretty furniture giving evi- 
dence that taste, as well as money, has been be- 
stowed—books, pictures, plants, every thing that 
heart can devise to make home the most charming 
place on earth. Then the delightful sensation of 
being secure from intrusion—knowing that your 
house is your castle, not to be entered except when 
the warning bell gives notice of invaders, and those 
not strangers, but friends; being able to ask a 
friend to dine with you without fearing a landlady’s 
displeasure ; if sick or sorrowful, not obliged to ap- 
pear well and happy ; being able to devote yourself 
more exclusively to your husband—studying his 
comfort in every way, preparing little pleasant sur- 
prises for him, seeing him worthily fill the position 
of ‘the head of the family,’ in place of ‘ only one of 
the boarders ;’ feeling yourself that you are of some 
use in the world, now that the in-door care devolves 
upon you; having plenty of room—a luxury of it- 
self not to be appreciated but by those who have 
been limited in space for years: and then these de- 
lightful, long winter evenings, when, seated by a 
cheerful fire, in a cozy parlor, with no fear of an 
irruption of strangers.” 

There is nothing original in this picture ; we have 
seen scores as good; it is simply the embodiment 
of a sentiment so universal, and to many so sacred 
that doubtless to most people, any criticism of it 
would savor of profanity. It is ne wonder to us 
that in the reign of selfishness people should be 
willing to forego the economies and luxuries of 
associate life, and long to isolate themselves; but 
amoment’s reflection will show that they must 
learn to sustain more catholic relations to cach 
other than the narrow one of isolated familism, 
before they will be permitted to see a heavenly 
state of society. 

That sensitivencss of soul that prompts people to 
isolate themselves in pai.s is a diseased state,—a 
mild and prevalent type of the same spiritual dis. 
ease that would lead a man to withdraw himself 
from all social relations. We are satisfied of this 
from experience and observation. To morbidly 
sensitive spirits, Communism probably seems but 
little better than life in a hotel—seems like an 
utter destruction of the so much desired cozines3 
of home. But we know that Bible Communism 
is far from being inimical to the joys of home; it 
is capable of intensifying them, inasmuch as a 
Community makes a home feeling between many 
instead of two merely. It savesall of the family 
that is beautiful, besides offering something that 
the mere family can never give. 
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Anti-Slavery Spirit. 


Gen. Henry Wilson, a prominent Anti-Slavery 
man has been elected Senator to Congress from 
Massachusetts. He began life as a shoemaker, 
but his integrity and strength of character have 
won him this high position ; he is said to be em- 
phatically a man of ‘back-bone.’ The following 
terse speech of his, upon being unexpectedly called 
out at an Anti-Slavery lecture in Tremont Temple. 
Boston, has great force and the impress of sincer- 
ity : 

* Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: This 
is not the time or place for me to utter a word. 
You have listened to the eloquence of my young 
friend, and here to night I endorse every senti- 
ment he has uttered. In public or in pmvate life, 
in majorities or in minorities, at home or abroad, 
I intend to live and to die with bitter, unrelenting 
hostility to Slavery on my lips. I make no com- 
promises, anywhere, at home or abroad. I shall 
yield nothing of my Anti-Slavery sentiments to 
advance my own personal interests; to advance 
party interests, or to the demands of any state or 
section of our country. [hope to be able to 
maintain on all occasions these principles, to com- 
prehend in my affections the whole country and 
the people of the whole country ; and when I say 
the whole country. I want everybody to under- 
stand that I include in that term Massachusetts 
and the North. This is not the time for me 
to detain you. You have called upon me most 
unexpectedly, to say a word, and having done so, 
I will retire, thanking you for the honor of this 
occasion.” 

The jury who found S.M. Booth, the Milwau- 
kie editor, guilty of assisting the escape of fugi- 
tive slaves, passed the following extraordinary 
resolution: 

* Resolved, That while we feel ourselves bound 
by a solemn oath to perform a most painful duty 
in declaring the defendent guilty of the above 
charge, and thus making him liable to the penal- 
ties of a most cruel and edious law, yet, at the 
same time, in so doing, we declare that he per- 
formed a most noble, benevolent and humane uct, 
and we thus record our condemnation of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law, and earnestly commend him to 
the clemency of the court.’’ 

From these and similar indications it is evident 
that the anti-slavery front is unbroken. 





An Oneida Jvurnal, 

Wednesday, Jan. 31.—Preparations are making, 
systematically, through these winter months, 
for next summer’s gardening operations. Mr. 
T., with two or three others, are occupied in 
building wagons, wheelbarrows, hot-bed frames, 
grape-trellises, &c. Another party make a busi- 
ness of the preparation of manures. . . . Asso- 
ciation enables us to note and take advantage 
of the natural gifts, or talents of individuals; 
and we find more and more that this mysterious 
law of natural gifts has a wide operation, and may 
be distinctly traced, even in reference to the minor 
departments pertaining to industrial life. For in- 
stance, Mr. L. has descended from a family in which 
there is a hereditary faculty of keeping and raising 
fine cattle. They were natural herdsmen for gene- 
erations back. Mr. L. develops a trait of the same 
kind, which manifests itself both in his aptitude 
for that department, and in the marked improve- 
ment of the cattle under his care. It seems to be 
enough in his case, to /ovk at the stables from day 
to day, and to be present at their feeding, to make 
the cattle thrive. On the other hand, Mr. T., by 
walking among the young orchard trees, and pinch- 
ing a bud here, and cutting a twig there, and such 
quiet manipulations as seem almost instinctive 
with him, as he directs the work in that department, 
produces a similar effect on the prosperity ot the 
young trees. As we said above, there is mystery 
connected with these varied and innate powers; na- 
ture seems to recognize and bow to her elect master, 
and admits him into easy rapport with her secret. 

Thursday, Feb. 1—A day to comment on the 
variableness of the weather here. As I walked 
down to the printing-office a little after noon, the 
sun shone blandly, and the air was deliciously soft 
--it was a pleasure to be out. Two hours after as 
I returned, the snow was coming down from sullen 
clouds, and I was glad to shrink up into my hood 
and sack and close every pore to the unkindly air. 
Just at night-fall the moon arose in silent glory, but 
before nine o’clock a noisy gale was blowing. There 
is a greater fickleness and tendency to extremes in 
the weather here thanin New England. If I remem- 
ber right, in the valleys of Vermont, the sky to-day 
tells a probable story for to-morrow ; but here the best 
guess you can make is by contraries—expect some 
change to-morrow, just the opposite of to-day. New 
England weather will keep its temper for 2 week, 
and longer, and ‘change from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe’ by gradations so moderate and uni- 
form that you can make some calculation ahead; but 
here the weather skips from bleak November to 
genial May in one night. To-day you will feela 
chill in the air more acrid and pinching than ever 
comes from the solid snow-banks of the Green Moun- 
tains, to-morrow you will be celighte? with a mel- 
lowness equally strange to 2 Vermont winter. A 





friend compares New York weather to womin—vola- 
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tile, impulsive, now smiles, now tears; and New 
England weather to the graver, more equable, self- 
possessed temper of man. Vote.—A few days ago, 
the snow all on the ground, but a real May-day, we 
saw one of those sable-colored, muff-like caterpil- 
lars, that children call pussies sometimes, creeping 
up a board fence. It must have dreamed in its hiber- 
nation that it wos Spring. . . . This evening after 
some miscellaneous conversation, a member con- 
fessed a fault, relating the particulars of a transac- 
tion in which he had been tempted to misrepresent 
and deceive. He said he could not satisfy himself 
with merely telling the person most concerned, but 
wished to make it a public affair, the more effectu- 
ally to clear himself of the spirit that tempted him- 
It was an heroic act, and the Association declared 
that it increased their confidence in him as a consci- 
entious man and lover of the truth—-they felt better 
acquainted with him and nearer to bim than before. 
This led to the remark that our system of criticism 
will naturally give place at last to self-criticism, 
which is a higher form of sincerity and will be more 
improving. James says, ‘‘ Confess your faults one 
to another, and pray one for another that ye may 
be healed.” It is easy to pray for one who has 
confessed a fault. 

Friday, Feb. 2.—Conversation this evening on 
the subject of victory over death, as it is presented 
in the‘ Bible Argument.’ The doctrine of the 
argument is thus stated :——** The chain of evil which 
holds humanity in ruin, has four links, viz :—1st, a 
breach with God; 2nd, a disruption of the sexes; 
8rd, the curse of oppressive labor; 4th, Death.— 
The true scheme of redemption begins with recon” 
ciliation with Ged, proceeds first to a restoration of 
true relations between the sexes, then to a reform 
of the industrial system, and ends with victory over 
death, Holiness, free-love, association in labor 
and immortality, constitute the chain of redemption, 
and must come together in their true order.”— 
The questions were started, Is this work going on 
among us? How far have we advanced? Should 
we expect victory over death till we arrive at it in 
the true order? Are any discouraged because 
deaths occur among us? Is there any murmuring 
in the wilderness ? Many expressed their unshaken 
faith in the doctrine of the Bible Argument, and 
their confidence that God will carry us through the 
successive stages there described, to immortality. 
All the conscious inspiration that we have had as a 
Community and as individuals, for the last year, 
has been in the direction of industrial reform. We 
have had the same spiritual impulse in that direction 
that we had at first in seeking to obtain salvation 
from sin, and subsequently true social relations, 
We are then at work on the third link of the chain. 
Who is faint-hearted? Christ has undertaken to 
lead us through salvation from sin to free-love, from 
free-love to free-labor, and from free-labor to victo- 
ry over disease and death. On the way he applies 
two sets of stimulants to our faith and purpose of 
heart. On the one hand, he encourges us by mani- 
fest miracles, such as prove positively that he is 
master of disease anddeath. On the other hand, he 
spurs and rouses us by allowing disease and death 
to continue their work among us. The miracles say 
tous, ‘ Forward! keep moving.’ The deaths say, 
‘You will certainly die if you do not go through to’ 
the end of the course which is marked out for you. 
Faith hears Christ in both. 

Saturday, Feb. 3.—A sleighing party for the 
younger members, and whoever chose to join. In 
the evening L. F. D. arrived from the Newark Com- 
mune. A small present of Saratoga water, brought 
by Mr. W. on his way hither, was handed round the 
circle, giving to many a taste for the first time. 
We often find that a morsel of any thing, partaken 
of in this way by a large family together, is more 
satisfying than a feast would be, eaten alone. 

Sunday, Feb.4.—Mr.8. opened the meeting to-day 
with remarks on the Bible, showiug its superiority in 
many particulars over all ciher productions——1, inits 
historical value ; 2, as a magazine of moral instruc- 
tien, and particularly inits representations of the 
character of Ged; 3, in literary grandeur ; and, 4, 
in respect to thefspiritual influences which it embod- 
ies and conveys. 

Monday, Feb. 5.—Temperature by the Thermome- 
ter at sunrise 19 degrees below zero. H.C. N. left on 
a journey of a hundred miles to visit a sick friend. 
Mr. L. arrived from a fortnight’s excursion as a silk 
peddler. Tis budget of stories made part of the 
evening's entertainment. The remainder was taken 
up by confessions of Christ and expressions of thank- 
fulness. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6.--The Thermometer hanging on 
the large butternut tree iv front of our house mark- 
ed 20 deg. below 0 at sunrise, and6 deg. below 
at noon. At teno’clock P. M. the mercury had sunk 
to 24 deg. below zero, a lower point than the writer 
ever observed before. The cause of these sudden 
and extreme ‘ cold snaps,’ is stated by some writer 
to be the special clearness of the atmosphere on 
such occasions. "There is always a degree of heat 
radiating from the earth, and the surrounding air 
operates as a blanket to intercept and retain it, es- 
pecially when it is charged with a certain amount 
of vapor and clouds. Let these latter be suddenly 
cleared away from the air, making it very dry, asis 





often the case after a storm, and the earth feels, as it 
were, the loss of one of its garments ; its heat escapes 
without hindrance, and this produces the phenom- 
enon so often witnessed, of a storm ‘clearing off cold.’ 
The present cold spell has been accompanied with a 
very clear sky, without wind. 

Wednesday, Feb. 7.—The weather moderating— 
mercury in the morning at 22 deg. below zero, with 
signs of clouds in the horizon. Much gathering 
about stoves and registers. Mr O. left at 3 o’clock 
A. M. for St. Louis, on business connected with the 
introduction of our trap manufactures into the mar- 
kets of that vicinity. Mr. O. was formerly a me- 
chanic in a New England ‘town, a noted workman, 
but unthrifty, always in debt, and with a general 
reputation of shiftlessness. He is now one of our 
most enterprising and successful business men.— 
The finding of congenial occupations in Association, 
and the influence of daily intercourse with persons 
who could help in a brotherly spirit the weukness of 
another, together with the confession of Christ, have 
apparently wrought the change. 





About the Angels. 


“© Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for those who shall be heirs of 
salvation.”” Heb. 1: 14. 


Those who quote scripture to sustain the 
‘ spiritual manifestations’ of these times, some- 
times quote the above text; but it should not 
be forgotten that the same Paul who uttered 
these words, represents those in Hades as be- 
ing in a state of sleep, (1 Cor. 1: 30.— 
1 Thess. 4: 13—-16,) a state altogether incom- 
patible with the energetic service which char- 
acterizes the angels. The Bible never con- 
nects the spirits of Hades and the resurrection 
together, but makes a wide distinction. The 
reason is, because Hades, like this world, is 
not a resurrection-state, but contrarily, a 
State of comparative inactivity, or, as said 
above, astate of sleep; and judging from a 
hint in Rev. 6: 9—11, we must conclude that 
it was, previous to the Seeond Coming, and 
probably is more or lessso still, a state of 
longing, suffering and hope, even among the 
saints who enter there. On the contrary, the 
angels are spoken of in immediate connection 
with the resurrection, as inhabitants of that 
state. ‘In the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels of God in heaven.’ Matt. 22: 20. 

In our contemplations of the angels, there- 
fore, we must look above this world and Hades. 

Whoever seeks communication with the 
spirit-world, without discriminating between 
the spirits of deceased friends, or others in Ha- 
des, and the angels of God in heaven, makes a 
serious blunder. The one is descending fellow- 
ship ; the other is ascending fellowship. The 
former exposes both the soul and the body to 
the unconscious working of disease and death ; 
while the latter gives health, freedom and im- 
mortality. 

There is such a thing as bona-fide spiritual 
intercourse with the angels. This we are en- 
couraged to believe from the above words: 
they ‘are ministering spirits,’ &e. Again, 
Christ says, ‘ Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones; for I say unto you, that 
in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.’ Matt. 8: 10. 

What is said in the Bible of angels is of a 
practical nature, not theoretical. The curtain 
is withdrawn for a brief moment, as it were, 
and we behold the acts and facts touching them, 
and then are left to wonder, worship, and ap- 
preciate. As one instance among hundreds 
verifying this, look at the miraculous interposi- 
tion of the angel who delivered Peter from pri- 
son. (See Acts 12.) And mark the assertion 
of those who discredited the testimony of the 
damsel Rhoda, who hearing his voice without, 
declared that it was Peter. They said that she 
was mad; ‘ but she constantly affirmed that it was 
even so. Then said they ‘ Jt is his angel.’ What 
a striking exemplification is here of the unqual- 
ified faith the Primitive Chureh had in the fore- 
going words of Christ! By it we see that the 
saints do individually have their guardian angels. 
The age of angelic interpositions has not passed 
away. There is no proof of it. Unless men 
have ccased to become “ heirs of salvation,” 
angels have not ceased to minister unto and for 
them. 





It is desirable and proper, and we might add 
necessary, then, to believe in the immediate 
presence of the angels. When we lie down, 
at night, and when we rise up in the morning, 
we should recognize their guardianship over 
us. So when we ride or walk, or work or play» 
or whatever may be our lot and circumstances, 
whether called to live or to die, the thought 
should always comfort us that ‘ he giveth his an- 
gels charge concerning us, lest at any time we 
dash our foot against a stone.’ 

With such considerations as these we cannot 
too often refresh our own minds, nor too often 
impress them upon the minds of our children. 

H. W. B. 


The Demands of Charity. 


Perhaps there is nothing more puzzling to 
an upright, concientious man in the ordinary 
condition of isolatry, than the question in re- 
gard to his duty to the poor. He has a soft 
and sympathetic heart, and would gladly make 
all who deserved it as comfortable as himself, 
and yet the demands for charity are a thousand 
times greater than he can supply. He may 
say in his heart that he will give all that he 
can reasonably afford, and yet it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to decide what that precise 
amount that he can afford shall be. If he rea- 
sons according to the ordinary ideas of benevo- 
lence, he can never satisfy a tender conscience ; 
but will ever be at its mercy. For illustration 
we will take the commonly received principle 
that all men are created free and equal, and 
have a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happitess, and also the self-evident proposition 
expressed in the homely adage, ‘ the tools to 
them that can use them,’ or they who can 
make the best use of a thing, ought to have 
that thing to use, and how can he reconcile 
them with the idea of holding property himself, 
while he knows for a certainty that another 
man is destitute, who hasa much better ca- 
pacity for making a good use of it than he? 
These principles condemn his practice, and, as a 
matter of course his conscience, is defiled. No 
wonder that under the present order of things 
all the world has become guilty before God. 

But it may be asked, How can anybody in 
this world geta good conscience in regard 
to this matter? How do you who profess to 
have received the gift of a good conscience dis- 
pose of such questions? We reply, that a 
man who is whole-hearted for the truth, whose 
heart is perfect before God, will say, ‘I will 
follow the truth whithersoever ‘t leads me. If 
it bids me strip myself of the last vestige of my 
property, I will doso. Nay,I will not own 
myself, I will offer myself a bond slave to him 
who can make the best use of me, if only in 
this way I can fulfill the requirements of a 
righteous law.’ This is doing up charity in a 
wholesale fashion, and the man who does it will 
no more be pestered with the petty business of 
doling out grudgingly a scanty allowance to 
his fellow-sufferers, under the goadings of a 
diseased conscience. The man who will take 
this stand, and earnestly seck for him who can 
make the best use of him and his, will find Christ 
‘in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.’ Then, whatever of property 
he may possess, he will hold as a steward 
of Christ, and will hold it as well as himself in 
trust,ready to dispose of ashe sees fit. This is 
the experience that we have gone through; and 
the wisdom that we have obtained from Christ 
leads us to put ourselves and property into 
community, where we are no more troubled with 
questions for conscience’ sake, as to how much 
we shall give to this or that benevolent pur- 
pose. Whenever they present their claims, 
we can say, ‘ We are already engaged with our 
whole lives and property in the service of 
Christ, and according to the best wisdom that 
he gives us, are to the utmost of our ability 
serving the interests of the whole world.— 
Shall we now turn from this enterprize, and 
expend our energies ona matter of less im- 
portance? No. We will give such matters 
such attention as is not inconsistent with the 
interests of our great enterprize ; but we are 











much of our attention. We know that by at- 

tending quietly to the things Christ sets before 

us we shall eventually meet all just demands, 

and faithfully dispose of all the gaping wants 

which are now such a source of vexation and 

perplexity. H, J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 





Heart-Expression. 
Wallingford Commune, Jan. 28, 1855. 


Dear Bro. C.— 

To you I am inclined to write this pleasant 
Sabbath morning and greet you with words of 
sincere affection. I thank our heavenly Fath- 
er upon every fresh remembrance of the growth 
of our acquaintance, and for that confidence in 
the grace of God in Christ, to which I am in- 
debted for all spiritual comfort and consolation 
in the hope of the gospel. It is a truism, ev- 
er present to my consciousness, that Christ, as 
manifested according to the truth of Mr. 
Noyes’s preaching, is my Savior from chaos and 
ruin, aad it is no marvel that my heart abounds 
in love and gratitude to him, and all the dear 
ones who are joined to him on the basis of 
truth. I pray that 1 may be found faithful, 
and prove to be a clear, acceptable medium of 
the church in my calling and vocation. Though 
L have no confidence in myself, that is, my 
flesh, yet I have confidence in Christ, and can 
do, and be all things acceptable, through his 
strength, which is perfected in my weakness. 

Iam thankful for the Cross of Christ, and 
hug it as my most sincere friend ; and ‘ though 
the outer man perish, yet the inner man is re- 
newed day by day.’ 

In view of my circumstances, here in Wall- 
ingford, I have had but one sensation aside 
from gratitude to God and the church for them, 
and that has been a shade of foreboding that 
they are too good to endure. But I repulse 
the cloud as a humbug, for I know that God’s 
approbation and the smiles of his children are 
the essential ingredients, which make my pres- 
ent condition desirable and these are found 
and retained by faith and a confession of Christ, 
in every place and amidst the most trying 
seenes. Yet to find myself surrounded with 
brothers and sisters, who are unreservedly sur- 
rendered to the public interest of God’s king- 
dom ; crucified to the life which seeks preémi- 
nence ; and earnestly engaged to glorify God 
in Christ, and in all his chosen servants, is so 
nearly what I hoped for, and so much sooner 
found than I expected, that I am sometimes 
inclined to review again and again the evi- 
dence of the facts before me. From every 
such review my heart gains additional certainty 
that these are tangible facts, that can be known 
and read of all men; by which also they may 
know that Christ’s reign is commenced on 
earth. 

Very dear brother, I am thankful to be 
in a state and position where I can see that the 
power and wisdom of God are the complement 
of officiality—the spirit of truth and love the 
vehicle of administration. I rejoice in bearing 
witness that this is not an overdrawn picture of 
our present condition asa Community. There 
is no canting assumption of imaginary respon- 
sibility, and no shrinking from the inevitable 
consequences of our position; and it is my 
faith that there is no lack of means or power 
to accomplish the purpose of God in our pres- 
ent calling. That his purpose may always be 
spontaneously ours, ever prays your brother, 

L. Houtsrer. 








Hints to Writers.—It isa rule in gunnery, 
we believe, that the force of the discharge is not 
proportioned to the amount of powder used, but 
to the amount which can be thoroughly ignited ; 
the remainder is not only a waste, but an impedi- 
ment; and, in writing, it is not the multitude of 
words, but the just number best fitted to be vivi- 
fied by the idea, which gives energy to expression. 
It 1s alsoa rule, that it is unnecessary to load a 
cannon to shoot a humming-bird ; and, in speech, 
often more depends on precision, than on force of 
language.—Christian Review. 





—-Justice isa theorem; punishment is ex- 
act as Kuclid; crime has its angles of inci- 
dence and its angles of reflection; and we 
men tremble when we perceive in the obscurity 
of human destiny the lines and figures of that 
enormous geometry which the crowd call chance 
and the thinking man calls Providence.— Vic- 
tor Hugo. 

Co Correspondents. 

C C. S., Amsterdam.—The postage of the Circular, weekly, 
within this State, is 13 cents a year, prepaid; 26 cents if not 
prepaid. 

J J. F., Bergen.—Two Nos. of the Circular have been al- 
ready sent to you, directed as heretofore, to Jersey City. 

P. M. F.., Cayuga.—Your letters have been all received. 
EPS SAR LE EL LID EC TOA CSE ST 
Letters Received. 

R. Williams, C. C. Sprague, H. Elkins, J. Kins- 














too busy to allow these questions to absorb 
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